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Armed Conflict in Manchuria

The most important among Soviet-Japanese issues was, of course,
the Manchurian problem.

The prerevolutionary agreement dividing Manchuria into Jap-
anese and Russian spheres of influence had been abolished by the
Soviet Government in the first days of its existence, along with a
number of other secret treaties. During the civil war and prior to the
establishment of normal diplomatic relations with China, Russia as
a power was virtually absent from Manchuria. Not until the Muk-
den government of Manchuria approved the Peking treaty of 1924
did Russia return to Harbin and to the Chinese Eastern Railroad.

Japan's policy in Manchuria, on the other hand, was consistent
during the two decades after the Russo-Japanese war. Agreement
or no agreement, spheres or no spheres, southern Manchuria was in
effect increasingly becoming a component of the Japanese Empire,
and increasing attention was paid in Tokyo to Manchurian develop-
ments. Only the small territory on the Kwantung Peninsula was
legally a Japanese possession. This provided Japan with a base
for its strong and growing army and a naval base in
Port Arthur, while Dairen developed with amazing speed into one
of the greatest ports of the Far East. But from Kwantung's ports and
cities threads extended deep into southern Manchuria, which in
these years was assuming an important role in Asiatic economy and
politics. A network of railroads and highways was established; coal
mines yielded a steadily increasing output; industry developed at a
rapid pace; and the local agriculture served as the basis of an expand-
ing foreign trade. Millions of immigrants, mainly from northern
China, swelled Manchuria's population. In all these achieve-
ments Manchuria's national resources were* of course, the
decisive factors; they were tapped mainly through the investment
of Japanese capital Economically, Tokyo dominated southern
Manchuria.